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IV.— LATIN ETYMOLOGIES. 
I Vestibulum. 

Testimonies. 

a) Plautus, Most. 817: uiden uestibulum ante aedis hoc? 

b) Varro, L. L. 7. 81 : dicitur qui exit in vestibulum, quod est ante domum, 
prodire et procedere. 

c) Vergil, Aen. 2. 469, sq. : vestibulum ante ipsum primoque in limine Pyrrhus 
exultat . . . limina perrumpit . . . apparet domus intus et atria longa patescunt. 

ib. 7. 180: Saturnusque senex Ianique bifrontis imago vestibulo adstabant. 

d) Livy, 5. 41. 2 : curules magistratus . . . quae augustissima vestis est . . . 
ea vestiti medio aedium eburneis sellis sedere [vestibulum = quasi ' vestitorum 
locus']. 

8 : adeo haud secus quam venerabundi intuebantur (sc. Galli) in aedium 

vestibulis sedentes viros (i. e. curules magistratus) praeter ornatum habitumque 
humano augustiorem, maiestate etiam . . . simillimos dis. 

e) ib. 2. 48. 10: consul e curia egressus comitante Fabiorum agmine, qui in 
vestibulo curiae . . . expectantes steterant, domum redit. 

ib. 2. 49. 3: consul paludatus egrediens in vestibulo gentem omnem suam 
. . . videt. 

f) Ovid, Fasti, 6. 301, sq.: 

At focus a flamrais et quod fovet omnia dictus ; 

Qui tamen in primis aedibus ante fuit. 
Hinc quoque vestibulum dici reor: inde precando 

Praefamur Vestam, quae loca prima tenet 
[vestibulum: quasi ' Vesta-stabulum']. 

g) Tacitus, Ann. 11. 35 : patefieri domum . . . atqui illuc deduci imperatorem 
iubet ; ac primum in vestibulo effigiem patris Silii consulto senatus abolitam 
demonstrat, turn quidquid avitum Neronibus et Drusis in pretium probri 
cessisse. 

h) Gellius 16. 5. 2 : animadverti enim, quosdam hautquaquam indoctos viros 
opinari vestibulum esse partem domus primorem quam vulgus atrium vocat. 

i) ib. 3: Aelius Gallus 'vestibulum' esse dicit non in ipsis aedibus neque 
partem aedium sed locum ante ianuam domus vacuum, per quem a via aditus 
accessusque ad aedis est [quasi 'via stabulum remotum']. 

j) ib. 5: 5 Sulpicium autem Apollinarem memini dicere . . . ' Ve* particula 
sicuti quaedam alia, turn intentionem significat, turn minutionem. Nam 
' vetus' et 'vehemens', alteram ab aetatis magnitudine compositum elisumque 
est [quasi vetus from 've-aetas'], alteram a mentis vi atque impetu [quasi 
'vi-mens'] dicitur . .. IO. ab ilia ergo grandis loci consistione et quasi quadam 
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stabulatione vestibula appellata sunt spatia . . . grandia ante fores aedium 
relicta [quasi 'lata stabulatio']. 

k) Nonius Marcellus, p. 53: vestibula quidam putant sub ea proprietate 
distincta quod in primis ingressibus et in spatiis domorum Vestae hoc est arae 
ac foci soleant haberi. 

1) Servius ad Aen. 2. 469: dictum autem vestibulum, vel quod ianuam vestiat, 
ut videmus cameram duabus sustentatam columnis, vel quoniam Vestae con- 
secratum est. 

m) Ancient gloss (Goetz): vestibulum ante ostium ubi velum ponitur [quasi, 
' vestis (awning) stabulum ']. 

General Modern References: G611, in Becker's Gallus, II, p. 224 sq. ; 
Marquardt-Mau's Privatleben der R5mer, p. 224 sq. 

The more comprehensive modern discussions of the vestibulum 
have located it solely in front of the house, before the entrance-door. 
To do so they have made the testimony of Gellius (h), echoed 
by Nonius (k), refer to a late period, and have accordingly so in- 
terpreted Livy's testimony (d) — in which they are followed by the 
great edition of Weissenborn — as to call in question the natural 
interpretation that medio aedium sedere is repeated by in aedium 
vestibulis sedentes. But not only does Livy seem to confirm the 
statement of Gellius that vestibulum = atrium, but so does Tacitus 
(g), as Nipperdey thinks. Ladewig interprets also two passages 
of the Aeneid (c) by locating the vestibulum behind the entrance- 
door, though the passages do not seem to me to prove this past 
doubt. The bulk of the evidence certainly goes to show that the 
vestibulum was before the door, a np66vpov. Cicero used vestibulum 
in the metaphorical sense of 'entrance, beginning', and therefore 
it can hardly be questioned that a sporadic usage of vestibulum 
= atrium has the advantages of a lectio difficilior. The authori- 
ties cited by Gellius for vestibulum = atrium were so full of the 
notion of 'entrance' as to commit themselves to the implicit 
assertion that the atrium was the pars primoris of the house. 
But the difficulty here is perhaps chiefly verbal: what if the 
signification of vestibulum became fixed as 'entrance' or 'lobby' 
when the atrium of the ancient Roman house had but the en- 
trance-door between it and the street? It must have been a mere 
matter of subsequent adaptation whether the term 'entrance' 
{vestibulum) was applied to the rear of the door (entrance- 
hall or court), or to the front (porch). 

In the testimonia above cited the following etymologies stand 
expressed or lie implicit. 

1) Livy (d), Servius (1), and a glossist (m) connect vestibulum 
with vestis or vest/re. 
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2) Ovid (f) and Nonius (k) explain vestibulum as ' Vestae locus', 
quasi 'Vesta-stabulum'. 

3) Aelius Gallus (i) explains vestibulum as '( a ) v > a locus (= 
stabulum) remotus' . 

4) Sulpicius Apollinaris (j) explained vestibulum as 'lata 
stabulatio'. 

Nearly all of these ancient explanations recur, in one authority 
or another, in modern phonetic transcription. 

Among others, Stowasser follows Aelius Gallus (i) and defines 
vestibulum (printed with a gratuitous e) by 'Strassenplatz' 
deriving it from ve- (contracted from vea = via) + stabulum. 

Marquardt interprets vestibulum as originally the ' farm yard ', 
thus echoing, with a difference, Sulpicius (j). 

Other modern scholars, e. g. Goell, still explain vestibulum from 
vi + stabulum, but they define ve- as 'outside of, and not in the 
sense of Sulpicius. This doctrine of the prefix ve-, adequately 
represented in a somewhat old fashioned way, is found set forth 
in Harpers' Latin Dictionary. In Wharton, the particle ve- is 
given the diminishing force noted by Sulpicius, wherefore vestibu- 
lum appears as an 'inferior building'. This sense will reappear in 
the testimonium from Ovid cited on p. 67. But the prefix ve- 
has lately been called in question by Niedermann, 1 and I cheerfully 
endorse his contention that from vi-mens, the ' allegro ' form of 
vehemens, a prefix ve, was abstracted, then made use of in vecors 
and vesanus, nearly synonymous with vemens, and afterwards ex- 
tended to one or two words — not including Veiovis — less obviously 
related with this semantic group, e. g. vegrandis} 

Ovid's explanation of vestibulum as quasi Vesta-stabulum seems 
to have met with no great favor among the moderns, though there 
is much to content oneself with in this etymology. The testimony 
of Nonius can hardly seem a mere attempt to back up an etymo- 
logical theory like Ovid's. Pindar locates the Greek household 
gods in the npoSvpov, and if the Vestibulum did not get its name 
from the sacred fire, it may have done so from the placing of an 
aedicula of Vesta in proximity, whether behind or before, to the 
entrance-door. In at least one Pompeian house, behind the door, 

•Apropos of Niedermann's definition of vegrandis 'very big' (and 'very 
small ') by ' abnorm in Bezug auf seine Grosse ', I permit myself to observe that 
the semantic bridge between vesanus and ve-grandis may be found in insanus : 
insanus is a synonym of vesanus 'male sanus ', and insanus means ' crazily big ' 
(see my note on Plautus' Mostellaria, 761). 
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but in the entrance-hall, I have seen a small aedicula of stucco. 
In others such aediculae are found in the atrium, or in rooms 
surrounding the peristyle. 

Purely modern is the derivation of vestibulum, defined by 
' dwelling ', from wes (: Skr. vasati ' dwells '), and this derivation 
finds the approval of nearly all the general works on etymology. 
Demonstrably false it is not, but the vagueness of the definition 
is not to its advantage. 

Mommsen, whose astonishing etymological ingenuity — though 
one may wonder if he had not unconsciously absorbed the sugges- 
tion in this case from Livy (d) — is often as instructive semantically 
as it is likely to be, judged by the subsequent phonetic standards 
of to-day, phonetically faulty, derived vestibulum from vestire 
'to clothe' and pictured the primitive Roman as cloaking himself 
before the door of his hut 

I recognize the phonetic difficulty arising from the variant 
quantity of the i's, but it does not seem to me, as it has seemed 
to some others, insuperable, inasmuch as vestibulum quasi 'cloak 
room', may have replaced in consciousness * vestibulum, quasi 
'cloaking room'; to say nothing of the possible effect of prostlbu- 
lum on * vestibulum. 

We can not render a decisive verdict against this etymology. 
The custom assumed for primitive times is certainly plausible. 

None of these explanations, whether ancient or modern, can be 
regarded as entirely satisfactory, — in this statement I but echo 
Schrader — and I may therefore be permitted to add a different 
and perhaps, to those not satisfied by one of the existing ety- 
mologies, a more convincing explanation of vestibulum that 
suggested itself to me as I stood in a Pompeian door-way during 
the past summer. The house in which I stood had possessed 
a door-way abutting on the street, with wings opening into the 
house. Behind this door-way, some four or five feet, a second 
door-way had stood, the wings of which had opened toward the 
street. On the right wall between the two large and heavy door- 
ways had stood a small door. Professor Mau's interpretation 
of the facts was as follows : ' the inner of the two large door-ways, 
opening outwards, was the original state entrance to the house; 
the small door in the side wall was the easy every day entrance; 
the foremost door, opening inwards, was of subsequent construc- 
tion in response to a police regulation that front doors should not 
open toward the street '. 
5 
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Now it is obvious that the space between the two door-ways 
was the place in which the heavy wings of the doors stood. The 
suggestion that came to me was this: to derive vestibulum from 
*verstabulum 'the standing -place of the (open) doors, door- 
stead'. 

The applicability of this definition does not depend on any 
temporal accident that might affect the Pompeian door-way. On 
the contrary, if the vestibulum is the space through which the 
door swung in opening and shutting, we can explain how it was 
now in the atrium; now in the fauces, but behind the door; now 
before the door, but still in the fauces; and lastly in the open air, 
i. e. a part of the entrance-porch. The first and last of these 
positions got their name of vestibulum according as the door 
swung in or out prior to the development of the fauces as an 
architectural motif in the Roman house; the other positions bore 
the name vestibulum in the period subsequent to the development 
of the fauces. 

As to the form, I would derive vestibulum from *verstabulum, 
earlier * vero-stabulum. The stem vero- 'door, gate' is well 
known in the Italic dialects, but has hitherto not been found in 
Latin save in the compound verbs aperit 'opens the door', and 
operit' closes the door'. 

As thus interpreted, vestibulum, a derivative (= compound) 
of* vero- 'door', has had much the same development asporlicus 
'porch' Q. porta 'door'). 

We may further note from the law of the Twelve Tables: forum, 
id est vestibulum sepulchri, inferring for vestibulum a semantic 
development corresponding to that of forum (:foris 'door'). 

Special References: Fay, The Mostellaria of Plautus; Goetz, Thesaurus 
Glossarum Emendatarum ; Harpers' Latin Dictionary; Mommsen, Rdmische 
Geschichte I, 327; Niedermann in Indogerm. Forschungen, 10, 247 sq. ; 
Pindar, Pyth., 3, 139; Schrader, Reallexikon der Indogerm. Altertumskunde, 
341; Stowasser, Lateinisch-Deutsches Schulwdrterbuch ; Wharton, Etyma 
Latina. 
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II Veiovis. 

Tcstimonia. 

(a) Cicero, Nat. Deor. 3, 62: in enodandis autem nominibus, quod miser- 
andum sit, laboratis. Saturnus, quia se saturat annis : Mavors, quia magna 
vertit: Minerva, quia minuit, aut quia minatur: Venus, 1 quia venit ad omnia: 
Ceres, a gerendo. Quam periculosa consuetudo! In multis enim nominibus 
haerebitis. Quid Veiovi facies? quid Vulcano? Quamquam quoniam Nep- 
tunum a nando appellatum putas, nullum erit nomen, quod non possis una 
Iittera explicare, unde ductum sit. In quo quidem magis tu mihi natare visus 
es, quam ipse Neptunus. 

(b) Ovid, Fasti, 3, 445 : 

nunc vocor ad nomen. vegrandia farra colonae 
quae male creverunt, vescaque parva vocant. 

vis ea si verbi est, cur non ego Vediovis aedem 
aedem non magni suspicer esse Iovis? 

(c) ib. 430: templa . . . lucos Vediovis ante duos. 

(d) Gellius, 5. 12: in antiquis precationibus nomina haec deorum inesse 
animadvertimus : 'Diovis' et 'Vediovis', ... cum Iovem igitur et Diovem 
a iuvando nominassent . . . ' Vediovem ' appellaverunt, dempta atque detracta 
iuvandi facultate, ' Ve ' enim particula . . . et augendae rei et minuendae valet 

, . . veluti ' vescum ', ' vemens ' et ' vegrande ' ' vesani ' autem et ' vecordes ' 

una tantum parte dicti, quae privativa est. 

(e) Gellius, 16. 5.5 = (j) on p. 62. 

(f) Ancient gloss : (Goetz) Vidius 'A.ir6Xkuv v6/iu>(. 

General Reference : Preller, RSmische Mythologie, I, 262, sq. ; 306. 

In a consideration of the word Veiovis the skeptical etymologist 
must note that Cicero either did not know, or passed over with 
the silence of contempt, the definition of Veiovis as a 'parvus 
Juppiter' (Ovid), or as an 'anti-Jove', a 'malus Juppiter' (Gellius). 
The skeptical etymologist can not away with a particle ve- 'little' 
abstracted from vesca, or ve- 'great' abstracted from vetus ; and, 
on observing the narrow range of use of this prefix he will call in 
question whether the Ve- of Veiovis has any connection with the vi- 
ol ve-mens and its synonyms (see above p. 64). The assumption 
of an anti-Jove foists a dualistic religious conception on the Romans 
that is not in general well authenticated, and this should give the 
careful etymologist pause in his consideration of Veiovis. 

1 Curiously enough Browning apostrophizes love with the words " come then, 
complete incompletion, O comer" etc. (Jocoseria): cf. also from Meredith's 
The Tragic Comedians, ch. 1 : dressed, to delight him, in Prince Marko's 
colors, the care she bestowed on her dressing was for the one absent, the 
shrouded comer (= lover yet to come). 
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There must also be some hesitation in respect of the two 
spellings, Vediovis and Veiovis. The former spelling is probably 
genuinely the older, but it may be only an archaizing spelling. 
If Vediovis is the older spelling, literary usage can not determine 
the length of the e, and almost any conceivable epigraphic usage, 
in view of the obvious interest felt by the Romans in the etymology 
of the word, would be liable to impeachment as of conscious 
etymological purport. 

If suspicion attach to the interpretation of the name as Ve- 
Diovis, the sanguine modern etymologist might venture on an 
interpretation as Ved-iovis. Appealing to the Umbrian ap- 
pellatives of deities, transcribed in Latin as Grabovius and 
Fisovius, but also, in some of their case-forms, subject to 
transcription as Grabovis and Fisovis*, he would interpret the 
-(i~)ovis of Vediovis as suffixal, and undertake to explain Vediovis 
as an original appellative raised, by virtue of being an apparent 
compound of Ve-\-Diovis, to rank as an independent deity, an 
Anti-Jove. 

Let us suppose the sanguine modern etymologist further to 
map out the various phonetic sources from which Ved- might 
have arisen, viz. : v from w or ©, and d from D or dh, while e may 
be either long or short. 

Before proceeding to search for extra Italic cognates it were 
well to state what is known of Vediovis from evidence purely 
literary and archaeological, as interpreted by Preller. 

i) Vediovis was judged by the Romans to have Apolline 
characteristics, and his worship was crowded out by Apollo's: 
cf. also the gloss (f) above, Vidius, interpreted by Buecheler 
as Vediovis. 

2) The statue of Vediovis represented him as a youthful 
Jupiter, with a bundle of arrows. The arrows are interpreted as 
sunrays, particularly of sunrays as breeders of pestilence. 

3) A temple of Vediovis stood in the shallow depression 
between the two crests of the Capitoline, and perhaps a second 
temple on the island in the Tiber. 

Supposing the sanguine etymologist to limit his search for 
cognates to Sanskrit, and there, to the very carefully sifted 
material registered by Uhlenbeck, the following words might 
attract his attention : 

1) a) vddati 'sings'; b) gddati 'speaks'. If cognate with 
either of these, Ved-iovis has a general sense like 'oracular', 
suitable to the Apolline character of the deity. 
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2) a) vadh- ' to strike, beat ', cf. vddhar ' weapon ', vddha-s 
' slayer ' ; b) gadd ' club ' ; c) gada-s ' sickness '. If cognate with 
any of this group, Vediovis means ' weapon-bearer' or ' pestilence- 
breeder ', and this accords with the bundle of arrows with which 
his statue was provided. 

3) gddhd-s ' shallow ', gddhd-m 'a. ford, a shallow '. If Vediovis 
is cognate with these words, we must think of the location of his 
temples, the one in the shallow depression between two crests of 
a hill, and the other at the end of a ford across the Tiber. 

The skeptical etymologist, Cicero, supposing him to compre- 
hend these attempts at explanation, might still retort: quid 
mihi, malum, explicationum offers ? Multae pro nullis sint ex- 
plicationibus. Quid Veiovi facies ? 

But the skeptical etymologist may himself have gone too far 
in rejecting the O vidian division into Ve + Diovis. Therefore, 
the sanguine etymologist might reply, still rejecting the notion 
of an anti-Jove, as follows : 

(1) Veiovis might come from Veio-iovis, a Jupiter brought 
from Veii, and Pliny tells us that a Veian made the first statue of 
Jupiter for the Capitolium. Livy records that the goddess Juno 
was solemnly transferred from Veii to Rome. But there is no 
literary evidence to confirm any such notion of a Veian Jove, 
and probably no Latin compound of this sort; though it might 
be possible to regard Veiovis as a derivative of Veii rather than 
a compound. 

(2) Possibly Ve- may be a ' prefix ' of a ' ghost-word ' sort. 
Gellius (d) tells us that Diovis and Vediovis were names found 
in ancient prayers — alas, without recording the formulae. If we 
bear in mind that the Romans were exceedingly anxious to utter 
the names of their deities in correct ritual form, and to give to 
each his proper appellatives (cf. Smith's note to Horace's Carm. 
Saec. 15), we might permit ourselves to surmise that, at a time 
when Iovis had nearly ousted the older form Diovis, a (spoken) 
formula ran Iovisvediovisve , and was ultimately misdivided Iovis 

Vediovisve. More than a surmise this suggestion could never be, 
unless indeed such a formula might one day turn up. Meantime, 
we may compare the inscription " to an unknown God" : sei ■ deo 
• sei • deivae • SAC(rum), etc., and the further citations of Mid- 
dleton. [See postscript on p. 74]. 

In submitting these explanations I beg to make none of them 
my own, but rather still to say with Cicero : quid Veiovi facies ? 
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Query: Ought not the passage about to be cited to be added 
to the ancient testimonia for Veiovis ? It is not cited by Preller, 
nor does Ladewig explain its bearings in his notes to the Aeneid. 
The ancient commentators, Macrobius and Servius, are also silent 
as to its interpretation. The passage occurs in the Aeneid, 
where Evander is explaining to Aeneas the ancient religious rites 
and places, and describes a sacred grove upon the Capitoline 
(Aen. 8, 351) : 

' hoc nemus, hunc ', inquit, ' frondoso vertice collem, 
quis deus incertum est, habitat deus ; Arcades ipsum 
credunt se vidisse Iovem, cum saepe nigrantem 
aegida concuteret dextra nimbosque cieret '. 

The applicability of this description to what we know of 
Veiovis is obvious. 

Special References : Goetz, see reference on p. 66. Livy, 5. 22 ; Middleton, 
The Remains of Ancient Rome, I, pp. 174-5, footnotes. * Von Planta, Gram- 
matik der Oskisch-Umbrisch. Dialekte II, §275; Pliny, N. H. 35, 157; 
Smith, The Odes and Epodes of Horace. 

Ill Vada 'shallows'; Vadit 'goes'. 

It is customary to connect these words with English wade. 
But vddo looks very much like vd- extended by the d or dh 
suffix common in verb formations. It is therefore possible to 
find in vado the same root ©A recognized for Gr. ?-/3a, Skr. a-gd-t. 
As for vdda, its cognation with Skr. gddhdm ' ford ', mentioned 
above presents no difficulties. The difference in vowel quantities 
is a thing to note, but it does not invalidate the cognation. 
Of course, if vada and gddk&m are cognate, the suggestion 
(p. 69) that gddhdm is phonetically reconcilable with Vediovis 
falls under great suspicion. 

English wade cannot, to the best of my knowledge, be a 
cognate of Skr. gd-dhdm — whose derivation from ©A I cannot 
doubt — but if wade and vddo are cognates, the Aryan base 
was wadh-. The question suggests itself what we are to do 
with pairs like the following : 

(1) Skr. gad- 'speak': vad- 'speak '. 

(2) Skr. gadd ' club ' : vddkar, vadhdnd ' weapon ' (with a 
variation of d and dh). 

(3) Skr. gddhdm ' ford ' : Lat. vada ' shallows ' if vada belongs 
with Eng. wade. 
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These pairs can be resolved by supposing a dialect variation 
in the primitive period, by which <sj was labialized to w. A vastly 
greater quantity of evidence than is here put together would be 
needed, however, before any such supposition might be proved. 

IV Vemens and Clemens. 

In agreeing (p. 64) with Niedermann's explanation of vemens, 
as the allegro form of vehemens, I would not be understood as 
accepting the derivation of vehemens from a participle *vehemenos. 
Terence, if we may trust the Westerhov index, uses vehemens 
and vehementer only of the emotions or what rouses the emotions. 
Plautus, who uses the adjective but twice (Rud. 70-71 : nam 
Arcturus signum sum omnium acerrimum ; vehemens sum 
exoriens, cum occidor vehementior) uses it as explanatory of 
acerrimus, and the sense is certainly not more definite than our 
' violent '. He uses more frequently the adverb vehementer, and 
I herewith submit the examples in the order of semantic ex- 
tension as I conceive it : 

Merc. 923 : mater irata est patri vehementer. 
True. 545 : vehementer nunc mi est irata. 
Epid. 276 : quasique ames vehementer tu illam. 
Cure. 724 : ego te vehementer perire cupio. 
Cure. 568 : vapulare ego te vehementer iubeo. 
Capt. 667 : adstringite isti sultis vehementer manus. 
Bacch. 1158: tactus sum vehementer visco. 
Mil. 205 : ita vehementer icit (sc. femur). 
Rud. 903 : ita fluctuare video vehementer mare. 

In these passages the sense is 'violently', 'mightily', not 
' speedily, quickly '. 

The evidence submitted to explain -mens as syncopated from 
-menos is extremely weak, viz. : the two adjectives vehemens and 
clemens, which have gone entirely over to the inflexional type of 
mens and must undoubtedly have been, to the Romans, com- 
pounds of mens. 

Not to find compounds of mens in Latin would be surprising. 
In the Rig- Veda twelve compounds oimati-s ' mind ' are indexed 
by Grassmann and eleven of m&nas ' mind, thought '. To the 
latter correspond perfectly the Greek compounds tinfvqs, oW/itwjf. 
Generally cognate with the Sanskrit -mail- compounds is avropaTos, 
and perhaps n-oXu/ujm. Other synonyms of 'mind' occur in 
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Ta\al-<f>pap, with the contrasting meanings ' patient of mind ' and 
' daring ', T\t)-6upos ' stout-hearted '. 

Similar compounds I find in Latin vehemens and clemens. 
The formative type that occurs in vehemens is the type of Greek 
ixevcbfjtos ' awaiting the enemy ', ' brave ' ; luvt-irrfatitos ' persistent 
in battle ' ; /x«<e-xap/xijr ' staunch in battle ' ; 8aKe-8vp.os ' eating the 
heart ' ; raka-irfvBiis ' enduring woe '. So I would define vehemens 
as ' moving (rousing) the mind ', though mens may have a 
force in this compound like Greek pJvos 'might, rage', com- 
pared with Skr. mdnas ' mind, will '. This type of compound is 
occasionally found in Latin, e. g. in Verli-cordia, flexanimus, 
posci-nummius, etc., but the type is rare: it is the more note- 
worthy that two of the examples contain synonyms of mens in 
their final member. 

As to clemens, Osthoff's derivation from Skr. (rayamtinas 
' leaning ', supporting Br6al's derivation from clivus ' slope ', 
inclinat ' leans ' , seems to me utterly without cogency on the 
semantic side, to say nothing of the general objections already 
made to throwing over the apparent cognation of clemens with 
mens. There can hardly be any question but that clemens means 
'gentle', and Br6al's argument that Tacitus writes collis clementer 
assurgens and iuga clementius adirentur can mean nothing to an 
American who talks of 'gentle' slopes and 'easy' approaches. 

To explain clemens, I resort to Greek Ta\ai-<j>pav and rXrj-Bvpos, 

cited already (cf. also Taka-irti/6r)S, ra\a-epy6s Ta\a-Kiip8ws, raka- 

rreipios, etc.), and derive clemens from *tle-mens ' patient of mind, 
gentle ' ; tie- is a reduced form to a ' base ' tele ' bear' : at least 
this, and not tela, is the ' base ' recognized by Hirt (Indogerm. 
Ablaut, 279). It may well be that lie- would normally yield le- 
va. Latin (cf. latus from *tlatus), but in the compound, inclementer, 
-cle is normal. 

Query : In view of the well-known Romance adverbial suffix 
derived from Latin mente, and foreshadowed by furiata mente 
' full of fury ' (Aeneid, 2. 407, 588), memori mente ' mindful ' 
(Horace, Serm. 2. 6. 31); in view of the Greek compound 
avropuTot 'self-willed' — or should we explain as alro-par-os 'of 
self will ', gen.-ablv., raised to a nominative, as Latin penitus 
'from within' becomes peniius 'inner'? — ; may we not seek for 
the Sanskrit possessive compounds in -mat- a derivation from 
the stem man-t- ? Cf. manyu-mdt- ' furious-minded, full of fury * 
mantu-mat- ' counsel-minded, full of counsel '. 
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The development of the sense of numerousness in the Skr. 
suffix -mant- ' rich in ' may be illustrated by the signification of 
Gr. pevos ' force ' (:Skr. mdnas ' mind, will '), for the notion ' force ' 
suggests that of number very naturally, as we may see from Latin 
vis = multitudo, and English force ' a troop of soldiers '. 

V Quintus: Quinctus. 

The issue whether -net- is the normal or an analogical form in 
these words has long since been joined, and the handbooks 
adequately represent the discussion. The whole issue seems to 
me to have been created by the old over-insistence on the blind- 
ness of the phonetic laws. Now that the blindness is a little less 
of a shibboleth, methodologically considered, it may well be that 
the phonetic questions touching the greater or less compression 
of awkward consonant groups may be left to settlement by the 
principle of relative speed of utterance in the allegro and lento 
dialects, — which hardly differs in this problem from saying the 
relative distinctness of utterance in individuals. 

My present purpose, however, is not to go into deep questions, 
of method in phonetics, but humbly to call attention to the 
Plautine passages: 

quincto quoque sulco (Trin. 524, A) 
and 

quincto anno quoque (Merc. 66, B. quicto, alii quinto) 

in contrast with quinto- in all the other Plautine passages, so far 
as Leo's apparatus and the Lemaire index furnish a means of 
control. Is it not likely that quincto quoque owes its phonetic 
peculiarity to an alliterative or rhythmic impulse ? 

The common occurrence of the name-forms of which Quinctius 
may be taken as the sample may suggest another, and now a 
social, impulse to preserve the group -net-, viz., the conservative 
spelling of proper names ; cf. the names Johnston and Campbell, 
sometimes pronounced (chiefly by persons enjoying these names) 
in accordance with the orthography. 

VI Culpa, Culter. 

I propose to connect culpa with the verbs scalpit, sculpat 
'scratches, marks, cuts', and to define by 'blemish', 'stigma'; 
cf. nota ' mark ', ' reproach ', ' disgrace '. 
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The explanation of cutter from a stem *certro- {-.Ktlpti 'shears') 
is an excellent suggestion of Skutsch's. Another admissible 
explanation may, however, be presented, viz. : from a stem 
*scuiptro-, with loss of p in the heavy consonant group. 

It can hardly be decided from Capt. 266, ad cultros adtinet 
'he's reaching for the shears', that 'shears' was the original 
sense of cutter; rather is it a special sense of the plural of cutter 
' knife ' (six times in Plautus), cf. habenae ' reins ' : habena ' strap '. 

VIII POPULTJS, POPULARI. 

The following suggestion as to the etymology of populus and 
populari will perhaps satisfy those who do not feel attracted by 
the ' dialectic ' explanation that derives populus from *quoqlo- : 
Sk. cakrd- 'wheel', a wheel-shaped formation of the army: cf., 
for the signification only, corona ' audience ', but also a circular 
military formation. 

Altogether the safest definition to adopt for populus seems to 
me to be 'army ' (cf. magister populi), but 'army' as a 'fighting 
division ', a ' detachment '. So the German word Schar, originally 
a division of an army, has come to mean in general ' multitudo '. 
I would therefore derive populus from po- (cf. pono, po-lio) and 
pello 'drive', whence populus =' driving off', — a raiding party: 
cf. populari ' to raid '. For populus as a subdivision of gens cf. 
Livy, 6. 12. 4: simile veri est . . . aut non ex iisdem semper 
populis exercitus scriptos, quanquam eadem semper gens bellum 
intulerit, aut etc. ; cf. also Aen. 10. 200 sq. 

Postscript : The Editor of this Journal calls my attention to 
the British giant pair, Gog and Magog, which seems to have 
geminated from Gogmagog. Statues in Guildhall, known as 
Gog and Magog, are now understood to be statues of Gogmagog 
and Corineus. The name, Gogmagog, in turn, seems to owe its 
origin to " Gog of the land of Magog " (Ezekiel, 38. 2). 
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